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WINTER-GREEN. 

" There are more things to bo seen 

In this sprig of winter-green 

Than its leaves, and berries red, 

And the dew on which they fed, 

I will tell you what some day, 

When the children are at play, 

Out of hearing, out of sight : 

But no word of it to-night, 

For 'lis Christmas Kve, and we 

Must go dress the Christmas Tree.' 1 — Anon. 

The frost has melted from the pane, 

For rime is not in reason 
When flowers begin to bloom again, 
And the clear shining after rain 

Foretells an April season. 

I know how white the snow-drifts lie 

Against the hawthorn hedges ; 
And do not venture to deny 
That icicles hang high and dry 

Along the window-ledges. 

But some have found the flower of life 

A delicate May-comer ; 
Some find the winter's storm and strife 
With more of blooming sweetness rife 

Than any hour of summer. 

And let me tell you why to-day 

The frost leaves no impression ; 
And why when all the world is gray 
I hold, so confidently gay, 

The sunshine in possession. 

An hour ago this very room, 

That now you find so cheery, 
Was dull and darksome as a tomb 
Whereon the flowers have ceased to bloom, 

And 1 was just as dreary. 

But while, with secret sense of shame, 

Yet secret sense of yearning, 
I breathed a rarely-uttered name, — 
Behold ! a letter to me came 

With news of his returning ! 

Then all the wintry world grew bright 

With summer warmth and shining, 
And every cloud that day or night 
Had darkened over my delight, 

Revealed a silver lining. 

F'or long ago, O long ago, 

No need now to remember, 
If April violets were in blow, 
Or if the fields were wrapt in snow 

Of dreary cold December, — 

My love was proud, my love and I 

Were proud, and tender-hearted ; 
We passed each other coldly by, 
Nor ever told the reason why 

So foolishly we parted. 

We went our weary ways alone, 

He sailed the wide seas over ; 
I kept my secret for my own, 
And saw the pinky blossoms grown 

Ten times upon the clover. 

Ten times I heard the honey-bees 

Among them sweetly humming ; 

But never summer bee nor breeze 

Brought me such welcome words as these, — 

"Your love is coming, coming ! " 

Upon the bitter biting blast 

Of January flying, 
The happy message came at last ; 
And so, you see, my winter's past, 

For all the snow's denying. 

You need not smile because the snow 

Upon my hair is sprinkled ; 
Hearts may keep spring-time still, although 
The brow above, like mine, you know, 

Is just a little wrinkled. 

I would not change with you, my sweet, 

For all your April beauty ; 
Nor give, for all the hearts that meet 
To offer at your pretty feet 

Their undivided duty, 

The one that unforgetting went 

For ten long years together, — 
The one whose crowning love has lent 
" The winter of my discontent " 

Its flush of summer weather. 

— Mary E. Bradley. 



SHAKSPEARE CELEBRA TJONS. 

The English are fond of celebrating their famous 
men ; and among the famous men whom they are fond 
of celebrating is Shakspeare. The first Shakspeare 
celebration was the work of Garrick, and was as 
much a celebration of Garrick as of Shakspeare. 
It originated in a request from the corporation of 
Stratford that he would become a burgess, and accept 
the freedom of the town. He was delighted to do 
so, and in" May, 1769, the freedom of the borough was 
presented to him in a beautiful box, made out of a 
mulberry-tree, which tradition averred was planted 
by Shakspeare, in New Place, and which had been 
cut down for fire-wood some thirteen years before, by 
its then possessor, the Rev. Francis Gastrell, vicar of 
Frodsham, in Cheshire — a piece of vandalism which 
he crowned three years afterwards by razing New 
Place itself to the ground. Stratford having honored 
Garrick, Garrick resolved to honor Stratford ; so he 
set to work to carry out an idea which he had con- 
ceived. He was zealously aided by the authorities of 
the town, and many persons of rank and influence; 
and the result was the Garrick-Shakspeare celebra- 
tion, which commenced on the 6th of September, 
1769, and extended through the two following days. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the 6th a sere- 
nade was performed through the streets of Stratford, 
by a band of musicians and singers from Drury Lane 
Theatre, after which several guns were fired. At 
eight o'clock the authorities assembled in one of the 
principal streets ; at nine o'clock there was a public 
breakfast in the new town-hall, at which Garrick 
presided as steward. Before the general company 
was received, he was formally waited upon by the 
mayor and corporation, and presented with a medal- 
lion of Shakspeare, which was cut from a piece of the 
mulberry-tree, and set in gold. Favors in honor of 
Shakspeare were generally worn at the breakfast by 
the ladies and gentlemen who partook of it. When 
it was finished they proceeded to the church, where 
the oratorio of " Judith " was performed, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Arne. The oratorio over, 
they formed a procession, and were led by Garrick, 
and a band of music, to a wooden amphitheatre, 
erected for the occasion on the. bank of the Avon, 
where dinner was served, and another musical per- 
formance took place — of the vocal part of which the 
least that is said the better, as most of the songs 
were written by Garrick. This was followed by a 
grand ball in the amphitheatre which lasted till three 
in the morning, the town being illuminated mean- 
while, and ablaze with fireworks. 

The next day there was more music in the streets, 
more firing of guns, and ringing of bells. There was 
another public breakfast in the town-hall, after which 
the company went to the amphitheatre, where Gar- 
rick declaimed a Shakspeare ode, which he had com- 
posed for a dedication of the town-hall. There was 
a statue of Shakspeare raised where all could see it ; 
there was a large orchestra, led by Dr. Arne ; and 
in the centre of the orchestra there was Garrick — 
dressed in a brown suit, embroidered with gold lace, 
with the mulberry medallion on his breast, and a mul- 
berry wand in his hand. The ode and the music 
over, there was a theatrical scene, in which King, the 
comedian, dressed as a fop of the day, denounced 
^Shakspeare — for making people cry or laugh when 
he pleased ; but the wit of it, if there was any, was 
not perceived. Garrick then delivered an epilogue 
to the ladies, and the affair ended, closing with the 
crashing of several of the benches on which the au- 
dience sat, and a general panic. There was another 
dinner, another concert, and more illumination and 
fireworks. There was, also, at midnight, a masquer- 
ade, at which Boswell, who assisted, unmasked, made 
a fool of himself, as he did all the while the celebra- 
tion lasted. He played the part of a Corsican Chief, 
and was dressed in a short, dark-colored coat of 
coarse cloth, a scarlet waistcoat and breeches, with 
black spatterdashes, or leggings, and a black cap. The 
front of this cap was embroidered, in gold letters, 
'Viva la Liberta," and the side was adorned with 
a blue feather and cockade. One would think this 
would have satisfied even Boswell ; but not so. He 
wore, in addition, a Moor's head sewed on the breast 
of his coat, a cartridge-pouch, into which he had 
stuck a stiletto, a pistol on his left side, and, slung 
over his shoulder, a musket. He also carried a long 
vine staff in his right hand, with what is described as 
a bird carved on the upper end, although it looks, in 
the print, like a sick snake. Not content with all 
this, he must needs deliver a poetical address ' 



The next and last morning came, and a deluge of 
rain put an end to the foolery, as far as Shakspeare 
was concerned ; although there was a jubilee horse- 
race, in which the poor beasts were up to their knees 
in water. There was, also, a third grand ball, in 
the evening, at the town-hall, and Mrs. Garrick dis- 
tinguished herself by her dancing, as she should 
have done, considering that dancing was her profes- 
sion when Garrick married her. So ended the cele- 
bration at Stratford. It was resumed in London, by 
the various publications to which it gave rise, and ' 
which were not all complimentary ; and by Garrick 
himself, who revived a pageant that the rain had 
prevented at Stratford. It was produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and had a run of nearly one hundred 
nights. Next year there was another celebration at 
Stratford, on the 6th of September, and one or two 
more at a later period ; but they amounted to nothing. 

The formation in England of the Shakspeare Club, 
in 1824, was celebrated three years later at Stratford, 
on the 23d of April, by a gala, which lasted three 
days, and was considered, at the time, a great success. 
There was a second gala at the same place, and at 
the same time, in 1830, for which Alaric A. Watts, a 
poetaster of the day, wrote an ode that was recited ; 
and at which Charles Kean mis-represented the prin- 
cipal characters in a series of dramatic performances. 
There was a third gala in 1836, at which Mr. George 
Jones (now the Count Joannes) delivered an oration ; 
and there was a fourth gala in "1837, at which Sheri- 
dan Knowles was similarly delivered. These were all 
considered successful — by those who assisted at 
them, who were the kind of men that are always wil- 
ling to be pleased with themselves. 

The latest Shakspeare celebration occurred on the 
23d of April, 1864, the three hundredth anniversary 
of the day on which Shakspeare is supposed to have , 
been born, and which was certainly the day of his 
death. It was observed in London, and various other 
English cities, and, to some extent, on the Continent. 
A Shakspeare tree was planted on Primrose Hill ; 
addresses were made at the Crystal Palace, and in 
the Agricultural Hall ; and, at Birmingham, a Shak- 
speare Library was founded. The chief celebration 
was, of course, at Stratford, where it lasted for several 
days. On the 23d of April there was a meeting at the 
town-hall, at which the mayor received an appropri- 
ate address from the Free German Institution of Arts 
and Sciences at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, which was 
presented by Professor Max Miiller. There was a 
grand banquet in the pavilion, at which the Earl of 
Carlisle presided, and made a pleasant speech. Not 
many authors were present, and of those who were, 
with one or two exceptions, none were of much im- 
portance. Lord Houghton was there, and Arch- 
bishop Trench was there ; but Tennyson was not, 
Dickens, we believe, was not, and certainly Thack- 
eray was not. 

The next day, being Sunday, the celebration was 
ostensibly suspended, but, in reality, continued by a 
Shakspearean sermon from Archbishop Trench, in 
the morning — the service in the afternoon being 
conducted by the Bishop of St. Andrew's. When it 
was over, the audience, which had been drawn 
thither from all parts of the world, gathered around 
Shakspeare's grave, in the chancel of the church, and, 
after looking for a time at his bust, departed with 
ennobled feelings. Monday came, and with it the 
performance of Handel's "Messiah." On Tuesday, 
" Twelfth Night " was played. These entertainments 
were for the average Shakspearean ; more aesthetic 
minds went to the " Shakspeare Gallery," which con- 
tained between four and five hundred of the finest 
pictures in England — the queen contributing from 
her own collection Lawrence's portrait of "John 
Philip Kemble as Hamlet ; " and sundry of the no- 
bility and gentry other pictures of importance. The 
great feature of the gallery, however, was the collec- 
tion of Shakspeare portraits, of which there were up-^ 
wards of thirty — each of which doubtless possessed 
some claim to authenticity in the eyes of its deluded 
owner.^ 

But what was accomplished by the celebration ? A 
good many people enjoyed themselves, at consider- 
able expense, or thought they did ; several special 
correspondents found something to write about; one 
or two indifferent poets succeeded in getting into 
print — that was about all. Certainly, nothing was 
done for Shakspeare in England. 

The Tercentenary was celebrated quietly in Amer- 
ica, but it accomplished something that is alike an 
honor to Shakspeare and American art — the statue 
of Shakspeare, by Ward. 



